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How Effective Our 
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1948, Senators Mundt (Republican—South Dakota) and 
Smith (Republican—New Jersey) introduced bill before 
Congress which was designed “to promote better under- 

standing the United States other countries and increase 
mutual understanding between the people the United States 
and the people other countries.” The bill, once enacted, was 
identified the International Information and Educational 
Exchange and represented the first peacetime effort 
create official “foreign information program.” 

Motivated the same desire acquaint the peoples 
other countries with the United States and its policies, well 
counteract the effects Soviet propaganda campaign 
calculated inspire mistrust the United States, former 
President Truman 1950 outlined information policy 
which called “The Campaign Truth.” speech the 
American Society Newspaper Editors, Mr. Truman said: 

Our task present the truth the millions people who are 
them that freedom the way economic and social advancement, the 
way political independence, the way strength, happiness and peace. 
cannot run the risk that nations may lost the cause 
freedom because the people not know the facts. 


Congress helped implement this information policy 
establishing exchange-of-persons program designed ful- 
fill the long-range aims creating mutual understanding and 
friendship between this country and other nations the world 
through face-to-face contacts. Subsequent legislation—such 
the Finnish First World War payments (1949), the Chinese 
student-aid program (1950), the Iranian trust fund (1950), 

Public Law 402, Congress. 
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and the Indian wheat bill additional pro- 
visions pertaining the exchange program. 

The Fulbright was also approved the Seventy- 
ninth Congress. This legislation, which actually preceded the 
Smith-Mundt Act, supported the sale American surplus 
property which was left foreign countries the end the 
Second World War. Under the provisions this Act, quali- 
fied American students, research workers, lecturers, teachers, 
and observers are enabled carry their professional activi- 
ties institutions participating countries. addition, quali- 
fied citizens participating countries are extended the same 
privilege American institutions. 

All this legislation dealing with the exchange foreign 
persons has its primary objective the presentation “full 
and fair” picture this country and its people. This attempt 
give impartial impression the United States contrasts 
sharply with Soviet efforts similar programs. The Soviet 
exchange program, conducted mainly the “All-Union So- 
ciety for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries” (known 
also VOKS), maintains “constant flow delegations 
and from the The aim the VOKS program not 
objectivity, but rather adherence the dictates political doc- 
trine. its own words, VOKS has indicated that would 
“entirely wrong limiting work disseminating neutral 
information, which often hides desire efface our victories.” 

The Soviet information and education programs are enor- 
mous scope when placed alongside their American counter- 
parts; however, the comparatively lesser efforts the United 
States have been increasing from year year. Some the 
statistics concerning our educational-exchange program offer 
evidence this growth. 1949, the number persons ex- 
changed under the totaled 1,782. 1950, this figure 
increased 1951, 7,111; and 1952, 7,236.° 
Thus the total number grants awarded for the four-year 
period was 21,713. 

Under the provisions the Smith-Mundt Act, two ad- 


Public Law 584, 79th Congress. 

Overseas Information Programs the United States, Staff Study 
No. The Soviet Propaganda Program. Washington, C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1952, 

*The educational-exchange grants cover six types awards: for study, teaching, 
lecturing, research, observation and consultation, in-service training. 

These data were supplied the United States Educational Exchange Service. 
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visory commissions were established: the Advisory Commission 
Information and the Advisory Commission Educational 
Exchange. The members each these committees represent 
cross section professional, business, 
groups, more than three whom each commission may 
belong the same political party. The only compensation 
which these commission members receive for travel and per 
diem expenses. The Advisory Commission Educational Ex- 
change primarily concerned with reviewing the work and 
effectiveness the exchange program. carrying out this 
function, the Commission conducted survey college and 
university administrators order discover their views 
various aspects the program. The subsequent sections this 
paper are devoted analysis the responses received. 


the end 1952, subcommittee the Senate 

Committee Foreign Relations called upon the Ad- 
visory Commission Educational Exchange give its 
appraisal certain aspects the educational-exchange pro- 
gram. mailing questionnaire three hundred academic 
institutions which had had firsthand experience with exchange 
students under the provisions the Smith-Mundt Act and the 
Fulbright Act, the Commission hoped obtain some infor- 
mation the effectiveness the existing programs. 

the 300 questionnaires distributed, per cent were 
completed and returned before the cutoff date established 
the Commission the first half 1953. The Bureau Social 
Science Research the American University was given the 
task preparing report based the comments the 
college and university administrators polled. 

The remainder this paper analysis the responses 
three items contained the questionnaires returned 193 
academic institutions. Specifically, the items dealt with are: 


your opinion, the educational-exchange program carried out 
the Educational Exchange Service the Department State 
worth while? 


this program doing effective job creating international under- 
standing and friendship for the United States? 
Apart from the educational program your school, you think 


provides sufficient opportunity for foreign scholars learn about life 
the United States? 
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Before discussing these questions greater detail, some 
information about the respondents may prove helpful. Almost 
all the academic institutions which returned questionnaires 
(94 per cent) are liberal-arts colleges and universities. About 
four-fifths are co-educational; per cent are schools for men 
only, and per cent for women only. 

Schools all sizes were represented the sample. Over 
fourth the institutions (28 per cent) have less than 1,000 
students; about third have student bodies of.from 1,000 
3,999; somewhat less than fourth the respondents (23 per 
cent) have from 4,000 7,999 students; and one-sixth the 
schools have 8,000 more students enrolled. 

attempt was made the Commission select repre- 
sentative sample schools. was determined, however, that 
those schools responding the questionnaire, approximately 
two-thirds are located communities less than one hundred 
thousand population; one-fourth are located cities from 
one hundred thousand one million population; and per 
cent are situated large metropolitan areas with populations 
more than one 


first item the questionnaire was designed deter- 
mine whether the respondents thought that the United 
States educational-exchange program worth while. should 
borne mind that the responses the educators polled for 
the most part represent impressions based upon personal experi- 
ences and observations rather than upon systematic empirical 
study. their personal evaluations the program, about 
nine-tenths the college administrators replied the 
ative, with about half the respondents indicating enthusiastic 
praise for the program. Illustrating unqualified approval 
the concept underlying the exchange program was the reply 
from southern institute technology: “In opinion, one 
dollar spent this type program may make unnecessary 
spend hundreds not thousands dollars defense.” 
the same vein, the questionnaire returned large 
eastern university contained the following statement: 
have found the educational exchange program the Depart- 
ment State distinctly worth while bringing into the academic 
community stream students and teachers from abroad 


per cent the cases, data were available the size the community 
which the schools are located. 
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superior quality who seem destined make most effective use their 
American training return their native lands, affording 
many our American students and statf invaluable opportunity pur- 
sue their academic interests for time abroad, and the develop- 
ment, through such interchange, better understanding, strengthened 
respect, and augmented good will. 


Stressing the notion that educational exchange two-way 
arrangement, benefiting both foreigners and Americans, the 
president Midwestern agricultural college wrote: 


gives opportunity understand them and their problems. 
also has been demonstrated that they learn know and our way 
life. distinctly mutual its benefits. 


Almost one-third the schools indicated that they con- 
sidered the United States educational-exchange program “worth 
while,” but did not expand their remarks, while per cent 
the replies were affirmative, but with reservations. One example 
the type limitation mentioned was included the reply 
from western agricultural and mechanical college. 


consider the educational exchange program worth while, 
but only far students are carefully selected and screened for 
ability and for earnest desire gain understanding the coun- 
tries which they study well benefit themselves from both pro- 
fessional and general educational points view. 


Only one the 193 university administrators was the 
opinion that the program, the whole, not particularly 
worth while; while per cent the schools made comment 
upon the worth the program. 


all the respondents felt that the educational- 
exchange program “worth while”; but what the 
effectiveness the program creating international under- 
standing and friendship for the United Unfortunately, 
finding specific criteria for measuring the effectiveness the 
program not without its problems. analyzing the ques- 
tionnaires, was decided include both explicit comments 
the effectiveness the program (such letters written 
exchange students and experiences gained observing these 
students both their host and native countries) and less spe- 
cific, implicit responses. 

One example explicit evidence contained the fol- 
lowing passage written foreign teacher the administrator 
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eastern university and included the latter’s reply 
the questionnaire illustration concrete evidence 
effectiveness: 

shall also best transmit all students the vivid 
edge and appreciation American life and culture which have 
acquired from direct observation during stay, and which could 
never have derived from books, magazines, other sources while abroad. 


Many the respondents indicated that foreign students 
frequently expressed less formal fashion their appreciation 
the opportunities presented them under the auspices the 
exchange program. The president small eastern univer- 
sity replied: 

several occasions have had opportunity hear groups 
foreign students teachers discuss their experiences this country; and 
every instance they have evidenced sympathetic attitude toward 
American institutions and desire adapt some our social and edu- 
cational processes their environment. 


Some the administrators foreign-student advisers have 
made follow-up trips foreign countries and have had the 
opportunity observe the effectiveness the program 
terms the activities former exchange students after their 
return their home countries. The president southwest 
teachers’ college responded: “From our observation the 
students who have been with us, and from what saw 
programs which has been developed.” 

all, about two-thirds the 193 respondents believed, 
without reservations, that the program doing effective job, 
while another per cent indicated satisfaction with the execu- 
tion the program but offered suggestions for improvement. 
should borne mind that those who expressed com- 
plete satisfaction, number did not expressly offer evidence 
the effectiveness the program but did implicitly indicate 
enthusiasm for the job being done the Educational Exchange 
Service. Thus, the administrator large eastern university 
wrote: foreign student who has had the benefit year’s 
study American university invaluable counteracting 
the anti-American propaganda abroad.” 

Without offering specific evidence the effectiveness 


the program, the president Midwestern university con- 
cluded that 
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almost without fail our foreign students return with good impression 
our way life, our culture—and make good ambassadors their 
own countries, what try and actually accomplish. 


interest note that more small schools judged the 
exchange program effective than did the larger universities. 
The proportions institutions various sizes which indicated 
unqualified satisfaction with the effectiveness the program 
are follows: 


Number Per 

Schools Cent 

Small schools (less than 1,000 students) 
Medium-sized schools students) 
Large schools (8,000 more students) 


would unjustified conclude from these data that the 
Educational Exchange Program operates more effectively 
campuses than large institutions. Rather, such find- 
ing may indicate that the administrators small colleges 
which have had less experience with foreign students may 
more concerned with exchange students and thus inclined 
react favorably more frequently than their colleagues larger 
academic institutions. any rate, would considerable 
interest engage further research order follow this 
topic more detail. 

previously indicated, about fourth the respondents 
replied that the program effective generally but qualified 
their remarks suggesting improvements it. One the 
suggestions most frequently made was that the program, 
most effective, ought expanded. The president 
eastern women’s college wrote: 

would merely point out that the whole program ought ex- 
tended considerably its ultimate good achieved. need 


persuade not the few but the many. This involves much more exten- 
sive program than effect present. 


Another reservation frequently expressed was that the pro- 
gram does not provide sufficient opportunity for exchange stu- 
dents learn about American family life. The administrator 
eastern university stated that 
although your exchange program doing effective job, believe 
that international understanding might enhanced foreign students 
spent more time the homes American citizens rather than the 
relative isolation academic campuses. 


Only one per cent the responding academic institutions 
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said that they considered the program generally ineffective. 
About one-eighth the respondents offered reply the 
question were noncommittal their comments the effec- 
tiveness the program. 


HERE was less agreement whether exchange students 
have sufficient opportunity learn about the American 
way life than was evident the replies the previous 
questions concerning the worth and the general effectiveness 
the exchange program. One-third the respondents indicated 
that their opinion foreign students did have adequate oppor- 
tunities for observation this kind; and about eighth the 
193 respondents included enthusiastic comments those op- 
portunities. The president small Midwestern college, for 
example, indicated his satisfaction this comment: 
Our students have visited homes various sections the states 
North Dakota, Minnesota, and Montana, and Canada. believe 


they have had opportunities greater than our native students for study 
and observation American living. 


Slightly more than fourth the schools replied that the 
exchange program would provide adequate opportunities for 
observation certain its limitations were overcome. Thus, 
the president Midwestern university remarked that 
the effectiveness the exchange program would increased 
expanded opportunity for exchange students travel during vacation 
periods order have more complete acquaintance with the United 
States whole. 

About sixth the academic institutions indicated that 
they did not think the program afforded the exchange student 
sufficient opportunity observe life the United States. 
Many the negative replies were based the impression that 
exchange students frequently associate with other foreign stu- 
dents more than with Americans. The president small 
eastern university wrote that 
there tendency for foreign students bunch together. alto- 
gether opposed the special clubs and activities which are set for 


foreign students, since they actually impede normal contact with 
the American environment. 


Almost fourth the responses were noncommittal con- 
tained comment the question whether exchange stu- 
dents were given adequate opportunity observe American life. 
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SUMMARIZING the responses the questions dealing with 

the worth and effectiveness the United States educational 
exchange program, one finds overwhelming endorsement, not 
only the educational-exchange idea generally, but also the 
specific manner which the program being carried out 
the Educational Exchange Service the Department 
State. The consensus appears that the program both 
meritorious and effective, although there are suggestions for 
innovations and modifications which might make even 
more valuable adjunct our foreign policy. 

course, this small survey represents rather round- 
about method gauging the effectiveness the United 
States educational-exchange program. Rather than dealing 
with effectiveness substantive manner, the survey reflects 
the opinions group education experts who have had 
firsthand experience with the exchange program admin- 
istrative level. best, the majority these opinions are based 
primarily intelligent observations rather than systematic 
evaluation. The empirical problem testing the effectiveness 
the educational program “creating international under- 
standing and friendship for the United States” remains. Recog- 
nizing this fact, per cent the college officials polled the 
United States Advisory Commission Educational Exchange 
asked that more effort expended determine the effects 
exchange visits the United States. Typical these sugges- 
tions the following: 

equivalent research effort should undertaken with regard 
our exchange work and facilities abroad. After some four years 
experience with the exchange program, are still lacking, our 
knowledge, any critical comprehensive analysis its conduct 
our own representatives foreign countries well co-operating 
foreign organizations. 


Thus far, the Program Development Staff the Educa- 
tional Exchange Service has initiated several studies the 
impact exchange students international understanding. 
Tackling such problems should provide stimulating challenge 
those communications researchers who, until short time 
ago, concentrated the technologically produced media 
communications the almost complete exclusion the less 
formalized channels. [Vol. XXXIII, No. 
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The School Social System 


GALE JENSEN 
school social system represents one part the 


human habitat students, teachers, special service per- 

sonnel, and administrators. created and controlled 
for the purpose enabling young people become more 
effective the life situations which they must participate. 
Unfortunately, few educators lay persons have clear con- 
ception the school specially created and controlled social 
habitat. Few see the school system deliberately designed 
provide individuals with training which will enable them 
act upon and change situations well adapt them. 

The concepts hereinafter outlined are defined and related 
one another the light the problems faced the educa- 
tional practitioner. Indirectly, course, testing theo- 
retical system. However, his main purpose deal with 
recurring problems such way gain greater control over 
them. brief, more pragmatic-minded than the social 
scientist. thinks system ideas, first, terms its 
usefulness for dealing with problems practice, and second, 
terms its empirical and logical validity. 

The school social system can studied terms its 
structural aspects, its dynamics, and its cultural patterns and 
contents, especially those pertain the problem internal 
consistency and the kinds value standards employed 
making individual and group decisions. This paper will 
limited discussion system concepts that applies par- 
ticularly the structural aspects the school social system. 

Generally speaking, the school its social aspect represents 
system human interaction which the participants—in this 
case, students, teachers, administrators, service personnel, public 
representatives, and possibly parents—are oriented their 
expectations concerning individual rights and obligations. 
accordance with these expectations, which are based the value 
standards shared all members the system, each participant 
tries establish and maintain optimum balance between the 
possible gratifications and lack fulfillment his needs. 

Stated more concretely, the participants the school are 
constantly involved the process forming and re-forming 
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themselves into social groups—classes, clubs, student councils, 
athletic teams, orchestras, and on—for the purpose accom- 
plishing the educational tasks assigned the school the 
society within which operates. each these groups 
network developed order ensure the unity and 
productiveness the group. These are integrated with 
one another through values that are developed and held 
common. Over any given period time, different participants 
the system fill different different groups. Through 
participation these various réles, individuals develop the 
knowledges, skills, and values the society expects them 
possess citizens and individuals. 

Stated another way, the school can represented 
system related and interacting groups, each with specifically 
defined and co-ordinated tasks contributing the over-all edu- 
cational task set the society which establishes and supports 
it. Students, teachers, service personnel, and administrators 
take part and hold membership these groups. Through hold- 
ing number memberships with their corresponding rights 
and opportunities for participation, individuals are afforded the 
psychological and social conditions necessary for the develop- 
ment knowledges, skills, and values. 


BRIEF, three things should remembered about the school 
social system. First, the social groups are the funda- 
mental units upon which observation and study should 
focused. Second, these groups embody network that 
express expectations about the rights and obligations that are 
held common all members. Third, this system inter- 
acting groups basically structured with the aim accom- 
plishing the educative tasks required society maintain 
its unity and fulfill the needs its members. 

Six phases the social structure the school are especially 
important understanding the problems the educa- 
tional practitioner. These phases represent the ways which 
the participants the school relate themselves one another 
fulfill some function the school system some need they 
have group individual personalities. 

First, there set relationships between the participants 
which may designated the “formal-work structure” the 
school. The second phase may identified the “authority 
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structure.” Third, there what might termed the “com- 
munications structure.” fourth set relationships refers 
the “power structure” the system, and fifth grouping the 
“status and privilege structure.” Sixth, there structure that 
pertains “informal and clique” relationships. 


main task the school fulfill certain educational 
needs the society which operates. This task 
“public” the sense that the school has been created for 
enabling school participants attain the level action prac- 
tical competency required deal effectively with the kinds 
problems and situations they face their private and public 
lives. This level practical competency basic requirement 
for perpetuating and maintaining well-integrated society. 

accomplish its public task, the school brings the partic- 
ipants and facilities together relationships which will provide 
the conditions necessary for learning the practical competencies 
the members society need possess. Participants the 
school system recognize that they must discipline themselves 
and attempt collaborate with others, and that different 
groups and individuals must perform different jobs réles 
the educational goals are achieved. For example, they 
recognize the need for the specialization labor for purposes 
performing administrative, teaching, planning, policy- 
making, public-relations, recreational, curriculum-construction, 
and guidance functions, mention but few. They realize that 
the way which groups and individuals are assigned functions 
and are related one another will large part determine 
whether the educational goals can achieved, and that some 
group and individual actions which might bring immediate 
gratifications must suppressed they threaten the network 
relationships created for accomplishing the educational goals. 
They accept the fact that personal rewards are usually delayed 
and tend come the form satisfactions realized with the 
attainment the school goals. 

The way which participants relate themselves one 
another for purposes accomplishing the public task set for 
the school and obtaining gratifications through performing 
functions required achieve school goals can designated 
the “formal-work” structure the school. This segment 
the social structure the school designed produce new 
and more adequate behaviors those who participate its 
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activities. Western standards this means that the work 
structure designed produce the greatest amount the 
right kind learning within the shortest period time. The 
more adequate the formal-work structure the school is, the 
greater will the development ability school participants 
deal with the problems with which they are faced. 


any social system, decisions affecting its efficiency 
and productiveness and its state equilibrium and inte- 
gration must made continuously. These decisions must 
the right ones and they must made the right time the 
right places the public task the system accom- 
plished. Most the participants social system recognize 
the need for locating the places where decisions are especially 
vital and for assigning some group individual the respon- 
sibility (and powers) for making certain the right decisions are 
made the right times. 

Steps, therefore, are taken the participants establish 
(or institutionalize) the means which vital decisions can 
ensured. school systems, for example, faculties whole, 
principals, students committees, supervising teachers, and the 
public boards education are assigned the responsibility for 
making decisions affecting different phases school operations. 

The way which groups and individuals who are assigned 
these decision-making responsibilities are related one another 
and the other participants the school can termed the 
“authority” dimension the school structure. Or, when 
abstracted from the total setting the school system, these 
relationships may spoken the “authority” structure 
the school. 

The authority structure will have dual effect upon the 
operation the school. First, because has important bear- 
ing upon the co-ordination the various réles incorporated 
the formal-work structure, will determine large extent 
the results that can achieved. Second, the authority structure 
affects the equilibrium and integration the school system 
that the decisions which are made determine the extent and 
ways which participants can meet their individual needs. 
Whenever authoritative decisions affect participants very unfa- 
vorably, the equilibrium the school system will upset and 
energies diverted toward working out new authority relation- 
ships between participants. 
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THE participants social system are accomplish the 
public task which they are committed group, the 
actions they perform individually fulfill the work functions 
incorporated the formal-work structure must closely co- 
ordinated. Because each participant some way aids creating 
the conditions needed carry out successfully the work the 
others, his job work must related theirs some 
ordered time and position sequence. This means that the par- 
ticipants must report, regularly designated times and places, 
the state progress their contributions the total task. 

The actions individual faculty members the operation 
correlated curriculum provide with clear-cut example 
these kinds relationships between members school 
system. This type curriculum pattern requires that each 
teaching job timed and related the others with respect 
the handling subject-matters that understandings the 
phenomena being studied the various classroom groups will 
assimilated individual students. 

Another example these relationships 
pants school system afforded through observation the 
co-ordinated actions that have established between instruc- 
tional, specialized service, and business and clerical personnel 
order adequately design and operate educational pro- 
gram. The relationships that participants school system 
establish among themselves for purposes reporting one 
another the status and progress their respective responsibil- 
ities within the formal-work structure represent the communi- 
cations” dimension the school structure. These relationships 
can referred the communications structure whenever 
they are examined apart from the total school system. 


the participants social system recognizes that 
the other participants have varying capacities for gratify- 
ing his needs leaving them unsatisfied. That is, each the 
participants recognizes that the actions some groups and indi- 
viduals are for him more important than the actions others, 
and reacts these groups and individuals accordingly. 
times they may those who have been “officially” assigned 
the authority for making decisions that will affect him; for 
example, the members school board are charged with 
determining the salaries teachers will receive. The extent 
which the personal needs teachers are gratified will deter- 
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mined great extent decisions made the persons who 
constitute the school board. 

Individuals groups that have the power withhold 
provide gratification the needs other participants may not 
part the established authority. group students may 
upset the work plans for certain day and block the progress 
the class toward commonly recognized goals because they 
feel that the teacher has dealt with them unfairly. They may 
hamper the work the class refusing fulfill the 
which they were assigned the work structure, they may 
threaten their classmates with dire consequences they attempt 
ahead with the work plans. such cases the offenders 
are attempting coerce the teacher into taking account their 
particular concerns. 

The ways which participants social system are related 
one another terms their individual ability give 
withhold satisfaction each other’s needs represents the 
dimension the social structure. Considered 
themselves, these relations may designated the “power 
structure” the school. 


participants given social system recognize that 
some members receive rewards various kinds not 
much the basis their performance their contribution 
the public task the basis prestige; some members 
virtue the position they hold the system will accorded 
deference, honor, recognition, and material rewards that others 
not receive. The seating superintendents, deans, princi- 
pals, and presidents the “head” table during the banquets 
educational organizations one example this. Distribution 
complimentary tickets for sports and theatrical events 
school-board members and administrative officials another. 

Students, also, are keenly aware who eligible receive 
rewards primarily because position. They may become sensi- 
tive these relationships they are expressed the form 
privileges granted members the student council with 
respect class attendance, for instance, discrimination 
among students teachers. 

The way which participants school system are related 
one another terms their eligibility for receiving rewards 
the form deference, honors, privileges, and material things 
virtue their position the school system, rather than 
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virtue their performance contribution the work the 
school, represents the “prestige and privilege” dimension. 


the participants social system seeks strike 
optimum balance between the possible gratifications and 
unfulfillments his needs. any series interactions be- 
tween participants, each develops perceptions about his ability 
establish and maintain satisfactory rate reward. Each 
tries assess the situation terms the needs will have 
gratified over against those that are unfulfilled. Whenever 
participant perceives situation one which will likely 
produce gratification-deprivation balance that will highly 
unfavorable him, experiences anxiety apprehension 
about it. These perceptions and anxieties are (for the most 
part) developed and experienced privately. Even when they 
strongly affect the productiveness the formal-work structure 
the system, participants may feel that they cannot made 
public. allay anxieties and test the correctness their 
impressions, individual participants seek out others with whom 
they dare share these anxieties and opinions. 

Examples these relationships are the small and close 
friendship groups that particular teachers and students form 
both within and outside the school order discuss their 
affairs private. “Back-room” discussions about school prob- 
lems and proposals for action take place between various faculty 
groups also. Within and between these groups both implicit 
and explicit agreements are formulated that enable members 
privately support one another formal-work situations they 
find especially difficult. 

The ways which the participants the school relate 
themselves one another for sharing anxieties and private 
perceptions, for supporting one another threatening and 
uncertain situations, and for taking concerted action toward 
ensuring their personal welfare, represent the 
clique” dimension the school structure. 


foregoing account has outlined set interrelated 
concepts for describing and analyzing the social structure 
the school. The various examples which were offered 
illustrate the concepts hint the utility and power these 
concepts for dealing with certain problems with which edu- 
cators have been persistently confronted over the years. 
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These perennial difficulties have been various identified 
lack student motivation, truancy and high rate dropouts, 
overconcern with extra-curricular activities, the apathy 
teachers toward reconstructing the curriculum, disruptive class- 
room behavior individual students, hostility teachers and 
students toward administrators who try induce changes 
school system, damage done school property students, 
cheating examinations, stealing, and criticisms teachers 
about lack proper development the lower grades. 

the past twenty years have probably gained little 
the way new concepts which would provide insight into these 
problems. For example, let examine problems that arise 
school system when administrator strives bring about 
some change. convinced that the change proposes will 
beneficial. his proposals are vigorously resisted both 
students and teachers, inclined see teachers and students 
being stubborn, narrow-minded, backward, and selfish, and 
himself well-intentioned, enlightened person who being 
thwarted. Students and teachers, the other hand, see the 
administrator tyrant friendly despot who using his 
authority “to interfere with things doesn’t understand” 
“to make himself reputation,” and themselves persons with 
insight into the situation who “have kept things going despite 
many difficulties and very little the way rewards for the 
responsibilities they have shouldered.” They have the “work 
and trouble” and the school becomes known for its accom- 
plishments, the administrator takes the “glory and the increase 
pay.” “Administrators come and go. Most them get the 
system all upset and then leave. suffer the consequences.” 

After certain amount psychological wrestling between 
the parties the debate, the school system usually settles down 
disjointed set internal relations and armed compro- 
mise. This, loath say, the way are disposed 
present analyze and interpret the problems that accompany 
periods change our schools. 

If, such situation, introduce the concepts pertaining 
the social structure the school, discover, first, that each 
the persons participating individual trying relate 
himself the other members the system that able 
take part effectively the public task for which the school 
responsible and maintain optimum reward balance be- 
tween the possibilities for having his needs gratified unful- 
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filled. Second, discover that proposed changes require 
change the work structure the school. more adequate 
program may desired just much teachers and students 
administrators but, unless the new work structure and the 
transition steps have been worked out and are understood, 
teachers and students will hampered uncertainty 
what their respective will the new program and will 
resist the change. 

Third, proposed changes school system call for 
realignment authority relations. Neither individuals nor 
groups students and teachers are willing give the 
positions authority they hold until they are reasonably cer- 
tain they will not affected adversely the change. fact, 
necessary for them see the change enabling them 
acquire greater rewards before they will willing make it. 
Any administrator who does not understand this certain 
experience strong resistance. 

Fourth, change program may lead new pattern 
prestige and privilege relationships among the participants. 
Since prestige positions provide many the rewards that 
teachers and students receive, they are extremely reluctant 
make any changes that may alter their status. This especially 
true when rewards are attached positions rather than per- 
formance. Students and teachers caught this kind situation 
where they feel that their personal interests are endangered, 
are especially resistant change. 

Fifth, proposed changes may threaten breakup cliques. 
the administrator tries force his program through, teachers 
and students view his action highly threatening. Informal 
clique structures are reinforced and become centers strong 
resistance. Communication any real significance moves from 
public discussion the “underground.” Informal-clique rela- 
tions can offer fanatic resistance when personal security 
threatened. 

This analysis the process program change has served 
point out that understanding concepts pertaining 
the social structure the school clarifies the problems involved. 
Admittedly, factors other than those social structure con- 
tribute these problems; nevertheless, ignorance the struc- 
tural factors which operate the school system increases the 
difficulty coping with them. understanding their 
nature and significance makes better practitioners. 

[Vol. No. 
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Pendulums and Biases 
ARTHUR FOSHAY 


them, they work reason and they move cau- 
tiously. They not run for the oversimplified 
answer and thinking-by-metaphor. Patiently, doggedly, they 
try fit theory known fact, and progress made. Most 
people reserve their irrationalities for matters outside their 
professional competence. Slogans and quick answers are not 
the basic equipment for professionals any field. 

This observation relevant two popular, but essentially 
irrational, explanations changes the schools. The first 
these says that progress best understood pendulum, 
swinging from Right Left, from conservatism liberalism, 
from expansion retrenchment. This comforting theory 
you not like the way things are just now. suggests that, 
you will but wait, great natural forces will set things right 
again. 

The second the idea progress bias and counterbias. 
People who embrace this idea assume that those who hold 
totally opposed extreme opinions should fight for what they 
believe in, with great dedication. Through this process, 
assumed, the evils the extreme viewpoints will canceled 
out, and progress will made down the middle road. 

Neither these notions fits the important facts educa- 
tional change since 1900. The changes the schools since the 
beginning this century are successive approximations 
school that would fit the sociological facts this time rapid 
change. call them the result the swinging pendulum 
ignore reality. The excesses committed few schools 
the thirties, the name Progressivism, and the “retrench- 
ments” now under way few other schools, not arise from 
the same situation. try the “pendulum” them sub- 
stitute inappropriate metaphor for thought. 

Similarly, the bias and counterbias “theory” ignores the 
facts that require explanation. Moreover, those who would use 
overlook the fact that the evils bias not cancel 
they merely accumulate. Messrs. Lynd and Bestor, for exam- 
ple, pair triflers with matters they have not bothered 
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study closely, have slandered serious educators. apply 
the method counterbias, would slander them they 
slander us. But the real problems mass education, concern- 
ing which desperately need the help able scholars, would 
only further obscured did. 

Progress made neither pendulum nor bias-counter- 
bias. Progress made reason. Let’s not forget it. 
[Vol. No. 


some time now, complaints have been made from 
quarters that the ability speak and write cor- 

rectly and effectively not being successfully developed 
any educational level. Business, exception, has been 
plagued the general ignorance how use the English 
language effective medium communication, all the way 
from stenographers who can neither spell nor punctuate, 
junior executives who are unable convey ideas vital impor- 
tance their intended receivers. 

The growing realization the importance linguistic 
competence has made the use speech clinics and consultants 
company training programs fairly common practice among 
business firms, but not until recently has leading corpora- 
tion enlisted outside aid for executives with personal writing 
problems. 

Word comes from New York University that prominent 
corporation paying English professor correct the serious 
writing defects two young executives, economist and 
public-relations expert. These men have unusual abilities 
their specialized fields, but they had reached impasse far 
advancement was concerned because their writing handi- 
cap. Lack formal education was not blame: one has had 
two years college training and the other has Master 
Arts degree. 

The economist’s duties include the writing reports 
market conditions, employee stock-purchase plans, and similar 
matters. The reports top management and are often the 
basis for production policy decisions. 

The public-relations specialist largely responsible for the 
corporation’s community relations more than thirty plants 
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throughout the country. often writes speeches for local 
plant supervisors and other company representatives. must 
make written evaluations the community-relations programs 
other corporations, and reports his extensive field trips. 

Neither these men was able write speeches reports 
that were intelligible the persons whom they were ad- 
dressed, with the result that the company was badly handi- 
capped communicating effectively with its public. 

For five months Edward McAdams, Jr., professor 
English literature New York University’s College Arts 
and Science, has been working with the businessmen through 
assignments, individual tutorial sessions, and continuing ap- 
praisal their writing, for half-hour once week. training 
them the use the English language directs them accord- 
ing the same principles instruction uses his class- 
room. corrects errors organization, presentation, and 
grammar. impress them that effective writing means 
proper organization what you’re trying say, directness 
saying it, and clarity and simplicity the choice words.” 

Mr. McAdams examines all the writing done the exec- 
utives the course their work. They send him reports, 
speeches, and other business writing its early stages, before 
revisions have been made superiors. 

Both men have been highly co-operative and have made 
marked improvement their writing. the experiment finally 
proves successful, the company, spokesman says, may 
add lecture effective writing its regular training pro- 
gram. would seem that while this might sufficient 
stimulus start few men off the road self-improvement 
writing, could lead little accomplishment without in- 
tensive study and tutelage over period time. 

However, recognition the serious need for skill writing 
the first step toward providing it. realization its im- 
portance becomes widespread enough, jargon, cant, obscurity, 
gobbledygook, repetitiousness, and other sins against the lan- 
guage may reduced, and time even government “litera- 
ture” may written that the average citizen can read and 
comprehend its meaning. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The Shortage Science Teachers 


Satisfaction report another discussion the problem 
teacher manpower rather unexpected place. edi- 
torials the December and January issues the 
TIN, reported and commented the conclusions the 
Conference the Scientific and Professional 
Manpower held last October under the auspices the National 
Manpower Now the shortage secondary-school 
science teachers receives prominent treatment widely read 
scientific magazine; the leading article the current issue 
the Scientific American discussion 

The author, member the faculty the Harvard 
Graduate School Education, points out that the roots the 
problem the shortage scientific manpower lie the sec- 
ondary school, since there that great many young people 
make their basic vocational choices. presents striking and 
disturbing figures regarding the demand for, and supply of, 
science teachers. The number new science teachers needed 
expected rise from sixty-seven thousand today eighty- 
four thousand 1960. now need seven thousand new 
science teachers each year; the number will soon rise ten 
thousand. Between now and 1966, shall need total one 
hundred thousand science teachers. 

The supply, moreover, diminishing. The number per- 
sons graduated from college has been declining and will not 
increase greatly during the next few years. The number 
graduates qualified for science teaching has declined even more. 
Last year, fewer than five thousand were graduated, while 
seven thousand were needed. those who are graduated, 
many are lost industry the military services. recent 
study Minnesota, for example, showed that only per cent 
those qualified were employed science teachers the year 
after graduation. 


Teacher Manpower,” and “Teaching More than Instruction,” Epuca- 
TIONAL XXXII (December 1953), pp. 245-46, and XXXIII 
(January 13, 1954), pp. 21-22, 28. 

Watson, Fletcher Crisis Science Teaching,” Scientific American, CXCII 
(February, 1954), 27-29. 
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The quality much the science teaching poor, espe- 
cially the smaller high schools. This due inadequate 
preparation, lax certification laws, the necessity for assigning 
teachers prepared other fields one more classes 
science, and other causes. The picture presented the author 
indeed dark; does not discuss ways dealing with the 
problem. 

The problem complex well urgent, and needs 
attacked different ways. The preparation many persons 
who are now teaching science courses needs improved. 
There are now operation various plans for doing this; among 
these are the fellowship programs for science teachers spon- 
sored the Dupont Company and the General Electric Com- 
pany. Important these are, they not touch one the 
major phases the problem. They are designed benefit 
those who are already much better prepared science teachers 
than many the persons who now teach science courses. 
need develop large scale ways upgrading the more 
poorly prepared teachers. Special courses summer schools, 
workshops, and consultant services would seem appro- 
priate means for doing this. 

through these and other measures bring about sub- 
stantial improvement the quality science teaching, can 
expect that will result increase the number young 
people who decide make science teaching career. But this 
will slow process; need find quicker ways in- 
teresting young people this calling. Here job for 
educational associations, civic organizations, chambers com- 
merce, and various other groups. 

Efforts recruit science teachers will largely fail unless, 
through salary increases and other inducements, make 
science teaching attractive enough that schools can compete 
more nearly equal terms with government, business, and 
industry for the services the qualified people. 

The whole problem complex and difficult need 
study large scale national commission. Sponsoring 
such commission project which number different or- 
ganizations might well undertake co-operative venture. 
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Books Read 


THomas The Introduction Selected Educational Prac- 
tices into Teachers Colleges and Their Laboratory Schools. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953. pp. 

This study, the eighth series published for the Institute Adminis- 
trative Research Teachers College, Columbia University, applies Paul 
Mort’s “adaptability” formula 161 publicly supported teacher-education 
institutions and their 133 laboratory schools. 

these institutions post-card questionnaire deter- 
mine the “diffusion rate,” the time required for promising educational 
adaptation diffuse throughout large number schools. test the hy- 
pothesis that teacher-training institutions are slow respond new educa- 
tional ideas, checked twelve practices teachers’ colleges: Bachelor’s 
curriculum, Master’s curriculum, laboratory school, core curriculum, radio 
workshop, outdoor-camp program, workshop audio-visual instruction, in- 
struction marriage and family life, faculty counseling program, cumulative 
student personnel folders, student government, and college-operated dormi- 
tory. surveyed five laboratory-school practices: core curriculum, radio 
workshop, outdoor-camp program, supplementary reading, and conferences 
replace report cards. 

Among the conclusions reached are: first, that from fifty-five sixty 
years are required the average for new practice gain acceptance all 
publicly supported teachers’ colleges; and second, that approximately forty- 
eight years are required for promising practices diffuse through laboratory 
special interest the finding with respect adaptations common 
both the teacher-education institution and its laboratory school—namely, 
that teachers’ colleges are somewhat more responsive innovations than their 
affiliated laboratory schools. the study indicates, this suggests the need for 
more effective co-ordination between the two. 

These and other issues raised the data will undoubtedly cause those 
responsible for educating teachers and those interested the laboratory school 
re-examine their respective programs. However, questions involving the 
way which change takes place desirable adaptations, the individu- 
als and groups the process, and the quality the resulting change are 
by-passed this research. study should criticized for failure 
what did not intend do, but, the judgment this reviewer, these are 
some the kinds crucial questions that must raised and explored 
educational research make worth-while contributions teacher 
education. 


READINGS 


Chicago: University Chicago Press, 1952. pp. 

This interesting book the result study made under the direction 

Commitee the Faculty Connecticut Wesleyan University the Edu- 
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cation Scientists. study was directed Robert Knapp the 
Wesleyan Department Psychology, whom most the manuscript 
credited. co-author .B. Goodrich, chairman the Committee. 

The purpose the investigation was assess statistically the relative 
efficiency some 490 universities and colleges producing scientists and 
discover what factors had contributed effective production. The study, 
highly statistical places, was based upon some 18,000 names taken from 
American Men Science. 

Outstanding among the conclusions the prominence the small liberal- 
arts college the undergraduate training future scientists. Production 
scientists greatest the medium-sized less than medium-sized college. 
inversely proportional the emphasis upon vocationalism curriculums. 
Engineering colleges produce minimum scientists. Geographically, the 
Midwest and the Far West outproduce the Atlantic Seaboard States and the 
South. Institutions medium tuition cost also are more productive. The 
frequency social fraternities roughly inverse proportion the produc- 
tion scientists. 

Among the factors which, result their findings, Knapp and Good- 
rich conclude are propitious for career science are acquaintance with and 
respect for intellectual values, lower-middle-class origin, non-urban residence 
and residence the Middle West Far Western regions the nation. 
Individuals coming from such backgrounds are likely possess strong indi- 
vidualistic incentives achievement, pragmatic intellectual outlook, and 
belief democratic ideology and rationalism. 

One the most interesting features the book discussion the 
seven science departments the top-ranking fifty institutions the survey. 
The sources strength each department and something the history 
each given. 

The book based the number scientists produced. Equally interest- 
ing would similar study the “origins American science.” The 
more important developments each field science might listed, and the 
academic origins determined the scientists responsible for them. The authors 
this book seem have overlooked this point the evaluation scientist- 
production. 

The book well written. The statistical parts require study. Some 
appendixes supply the data used. The book highly recommended for read- 
ing and study every college professor and administrator concerned with the 


How Big? How Many?: Arithmetic for Home and School. 
Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 1951. 248 pp. 

Through the use anecdotes taken from her own experiences over the 
past twenty years, Miss Risden simply and directly develops the ideas which 
she deems essential for guidance arithmetic. She begins with actual ex- 
periences, and works with children until they see and sense concrete facts. 
Through carefully planned experiences taken from real-life situations she 
builds feeling for groupings and combinations things, thus laying the 
foundation for sound number concepts and intelligent use number symbols. 

thorough knowledge the number system evidenced this book, 
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and the suggestions for fostering quantitative thinking show clear under- 
standing the ways which children develop. Miss Risden presents 
experimental way working which will challenge both parents and teachers 
use every-day experiences children help them keep alive their en- 
thusiasm for quantitative experimenting. The book filled with examples 
situations which will help adults re-think arithmetic. should invaluable 
aid those attempting evaluate and improve mathematics education. 


Kay 


ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION AND The Three 
R’s the Elementary School. Washington, C.: National Education As- 
sociation, 1952. pp. 

Because there has been much controversy over what happening the 
three R’s modern education, this book timely contribution the field 
elementary education. 

This volume was developed “because strong conviction the part many 
educators that abilities and skills the ‘Three functionally developed, are more 
important the living all people today than they ever were the past, and that the 
abilities are best developed total, meaningful setting, not isolated periods” 
(page iii). 

The committee which undertook the task presenting this functional 
approach helping children develop competence the three R’s has done 
superb job, The authors produce crystal-clear explanation point 
view the place the three R’s the total school experience children. 
show the basis for this point view they give consideration some the 
important principles child growth and learning, with their implications for 
pupil guidance. means variety anecdotal accounts, the authors 
clearly indicate some the major specific needs children the three R’s, 
along with ways help them increase their abilities these areas. 


Education: the Community Approach. New York: Dryden Press, 1953. 
pp. 

Although adult-education literature has increased tremendously the 
last decade, most consists journal articles rather fugitive materials 
such program announcements, reports conferences, reprints articles, 
and mimeographed pamphlets annual reports programs. Adult educators 
should, therefore, welcome this third recent books the field. 

There has long been need for general source book which would 
capture much the good but fleeting material. This the authors have richly 
provided, they have also organized that could used college 
textbook. experiment format has been used that the content consists 
liberal quotations from original sources held together connective tissue 
furnished the 

Since more good material was available than could used one book, 
selection was necessary. This selection has been done with reference 
philosophical bias, the authors frankly admit their preface: the 
assumption behind the preparation this book that adult education has 
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been and must continue people’s movement, with its major focus 
the local community and with its primary goal that strengthening and 
improving the democratic process problem solving” (page v). 

The virtues the book, its breadth and inclusiveness and its liberal use 
source materials, are also the source certain weaknesses. tends 
too broad and general rather than specific. The interest and significance 
its passages vary with the source being quoted. Since the literature was weak 
the areas methods and materials, the book also weak those areas. 

All all, this probably the best book that has been published the 
field adult education the last ten years, and one that all adult educators 
will want read and consult again and again. Not the least its virtues are 


its excellent format and typography. 


Science and Human Behavior. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1953. x-+461 pp. 

This book represents behaviorist’s outline science human be- 
havior. The traditional view man self-determining agent replaced 
approach which sees human behavior being controlled environ- 
mental variables, both the past and present. These variables are adaptable 
all the usual techniques used science, and therefore possible 
explain behavior just other sciences explain their subject-matter. 

Skinner uses the word “operant” describe class responses which 
the unit predictive science. The strength probability operant 
determined the controlling environment. Thus becomes possible 
improve the lot mankind changing the culture which lives. 
approaching human behavior through this theoretical framework, also 
possible teach relevant techniques and procedures through which society 
can maintain self-controlling behavior. The author points out the important 
implications this may have for governmental, educational, and religious insti- 
tutions, well for psychotherapy. 

Carried its logical conclusions, this point view would lead sort 
Utopia with totalitarian institutions. would longer beset with the 
problems involved making decisions, since our environment, free aversive 


stimuli, would make these for us. 
Bopy 


Benson Y., compiler for the Commission Religious Organizations 
the National Conference Christians and Jews. Our Moral and Re- 
ligious Resources. New York: National Conference Christians and Jews, 
1953- pp- 

Community leaders, especially school men, will welcome this. discussion 
guide. Positions held basic contemporary issues responsible religious 
leaders and official bodies the three major faiths are not well known, 
opinions expressed members certain Congressional investigating 
mittees are any criteria. 

The use this study guide teachers and P.T.A. groups will uncover 
hidden least unused community resources. These resources lie care- 
fully worded social pronouncements the three major faiths and projects 
undertaken jointly community agencies. 
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Part One lists seven problem areas. Part Two provides resource material 
for group discussion. The following questions indicate the issues considered: 
What are the moral and religious presuppositions our Constitution? Our Bill 
Rights? 
How can the threat Communism used strengthen rather than weaken 
our way life? 
How develop greater integrity civic matters? 
How may the family the basic social unit strengthened? 
What are the social teachings the three major faiths pressing domestic 
problems? 
critical international The United Nations? The Universal Bill 
Rights? etc. 
How may religious organizations co-operate with one another and with the 
schools order develop unity within diversity—to further genuine community 
morale? 


These questions may oversimplify complex issues. They may lead 
easy generalizations and leave difficult problems untouched. This, however, 
not the intent those who prepared the guide. the instructions, 
Use This Outline,” series practical suggestions which relate the 
findings local groups national study now being conducted Allyn 
Robinson, the National Conference Christians and Jews. Those inter- 
ested may write Mr. Robinson. 


International Conference Public Education: Compulsory Education 
and Its Prolongation; convened Unesco and the International Bureau 
Education, July 1951. Geneva: Unesco and the International 
Bureau Education, 1951. 168 pp. (Publication No. 133). 

Educational officials forty-eight nations replied questionnaire 
compulsory education, embracing statutory duration, executive measures, 
special cases exemption, difficulties enforcement, aids enforcement, 
plans for extension the statutory period, and effects extension pri- 
mary and secondary curriculums, methods, guidance, and counseling. 
general survey section summarizes the replies, which then appear separately 
and alphabetically. 

the forty-eight nations, only Indonesia has statute, India and 
Burma have recent laws which are not yet universally applied, and the Union 
South Africa covers only European children. The usual beginning age 
six seven, and the median period eight years; the leaving age ranges 
between ten and sixteen, with fourteen the most common age. Most countries 
still discriminate enforcement between urban and rural areas, and many 
have compulsory optional part-time continuation classes. The assertion 
made that during the last thirty years the leaving age was extended for 
economic rather than educational reasons, keep young people out the 
labor market; but educational reasons are looming larger today. The ex- 
tension schooling has had the effect everywhere necessitating changes 
curriculums and methods, particularly the secondary-school level, and 
the employment guidance and counseling more systematic basis. 
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